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INTRODUCTION 



The "lessons of history” are important tools in formulating the strategy, policy and tac- 
tics to protect our national interests. The lessons learned from the use of intelligence in the 
Rum War at Sea arc totally applicable to today’s War on Drugs. Over ninety-five percent of 
the drugs that reach our borders originate from source countries that rely on maritime 
smuggling routes. The value of intelligence as a force multiplier in the Drug War. like that 
chronicled by the author for the Rum War. cannot be overestimated. Still, these lessons had 
to be learned anew in the Drug War. In 1988 intelligence was a factor in approximately fif- 
teen percent of drug interdictions. By 1998. it was the essential factor responsible for over 
eighty-five percent of all interdictions. It is disappointing to know that it look over a decade 
to convince the Intelligence Community, as well as other responsible agencies, that all- 
source. fused intelligence was the most important element of our maritime strategy, both for 
illegal drugs as well as illegal migration. All of the elements described by the author — inter- 
agency cooperation, all-source intelligence, counterintelligence, operational security, com- 
munications security, as well as HUMINT, COMINT and Imagery — have direct parallels to 
today’s maritime interdiction operations. In this respect, the book is a valuable primer for 
any intelligence strategist. 

Many of the challenges faced in the use of all-source intelligence for border interdiction 
operations arc not readily apparent. In peacetime, border interdiction is the responsibility of 
domestic agencies. Involvement in these so-called "police operations” is prohibited for the 
Department of Defense as a matter of policy and law. The provision of intelligence obtained 
from national sensors to domestic agencies that are "non-subscribers” becomes problematic. 

As a member of the armed forces, the U.S. Coast Guard, with domestic police power, has 
found itself in a unique position to use all-source intelligence, and to lead interdiction efforts. 
It is interesting to note that the Drag War represents one hundred percent of the Drug Admin- 
istration’s budget, forty percent of the U.S. Custom's Service budget, ten percent of the Coast 
Guard’s budget, and one quarter of one percent of the Department of Defense budget. The 
Joint Interagency Task Forces (JIATFs) should really be called Joint Interagency “Intelli- 
gence” Task Forces that fuse intelligence form all sources, for all users. This intelligence 
product has become the essential weapon in the protection of our borders and an immense 
force multiplier saving billions of dollars in the cost of vessel and aircraft operations. 

I congratulate the Joint Military 7 Intelligence College in educating our intelligence person- 
nel in a "Joint” environment, making them cognizant of the lessons of history and the value 
of intelligence in protecting our national interests. This opportunity has provided tire author 
the ability to accomplish his research and complete this valuable and useful work. 




United States Coast Guard 
Commandant 1994-1998 
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Chapter 1 

THE COAST GUARD AND THE ONSET OF PROHIBITION 



Al midnight on 16 January 1920 America officially went dry. Unofficially, it never 
dried up. As America began its noble experiment with Prohibition no one could have fore- 
seen the magnitude of illegal liquor importation, leading to rampant opportunism, govern- 
ment corruption, and organized crime. Prohibition made the Roaring Twenties roar. In this 
naive and challenging time the Coast Guard came of age, as the military service tasked 
with slopping the seaborne llow of illegal liquor. Facing the monumental task of defending 
the Atlantic. Pacific, Gulf of Mexico and Great Lakes shorelines, the Coast Guard turned 
to intelligence to bridge the capabilities gap between well-organized smugglers and under- 
resourced law enforcement. A natural question that appears not to have been addressed is 
"What role did the intelligence effort play in combating smuggling operations?” 

Drawing upon declassified Coast Guard Intelligence Division records at the National 
Archives, this study brings to light the massive, all-source intelligence effort that 
formed the backbone of Coast Guard operations in the “Rum War al Sea." It shows how, 
through a concerted effort to direct operations based on intelligence, the Coast Guard 
was able to obtain and maintain dominant battlespace knowledge (DBK) 1 over the rum- 
runners through the end of Prohibition. DBK allowed the Coast Guard and other federal 
enforcement agencies to sustain an effective level of deterrence to liquor smuggling. 
This successful marriage of intelligence and operations is also a model of interagency 
cooperation in applying intelligence to a problem of national interest. At the conclusion 
of this study, the reader will understand how the fusion of intelligence and the Coast 
Guard’s enforcement strategy acted as a force multiplier, allowing the Coast Guard to 
use DBK to its advantage in defeating a determined foe. 



1 Dominant battlespace knowledge (DBK) is defined as the "ability to understand what we see 
and act on it decisively.” The resulting "enhanced vision" of the battlespace is a significant military 
advantage, allowing military commanders to see clearly through the "fog of war" and make intelli- 
gent decisions to favorably affect the outcome of battle. The DBK concept was first put forth in the 
1990s and was not therefore, by name, a part of the Coast Guard's strategy in the Rum War at Sea. 
However, the concept can be applied to the Coast Guard's actions as a theoretical framework to 
define and discuss the Coast Guard’s concerted effort to maintain its “information edge" in the Rum 
War. Throughout this thesis, the term DBK is used interchangeably with "information superiority” 
and “information dominance” to show how the Coast Guard used information as a force multiplier 
in sustaining its successes over the ram runner through the end of Prohibition. National Defense 
University, Dominant Battlespace Knowledge (Washington, DC: NDU, 1985). UB251.U5D66, xi. 
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